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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



October, 



Resolutions Adopted by the Munich 
Peace Congress. 

LETTER TO THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

Mr. President and Members of the Second Hague 
Conference: The Sixteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
representing those who are carrying on before the people 
and the public authorities of the nations an incessant 
propaganda in favor of peace, which you have at the 
present time been charged with the mission of organiz- 
ing, has the honor to renew herewith the respectful 
homage addressed to you by telegram at its opening 
session. 

It is happy to recognize with unanimity that the co- 
operation during three months of representatives of 
nearly all the powers in a common cause is proof of the 
possibility of an international organization. It therefore 
entertains the hope that the second Hague Conference 
will not close without having taken an important step in 
this direction. 

The Congress recognizes the results already attained 
by the Conference from the point of view of positive 
international law. But the decisions of the Conference 
have so far had to do chiefly with the regulation of war. 
This is not, however, the work which our Congress con- 
siders the essential one. Humanity and the universal 
conscience expect more than this ; the responsibility of 
the governments which you represent will be very great 
if you should not reach decisive results in the direction 
of suppressing war as a lawful institution and of organiz- 
ing a complete system of justice among the nations. 
The Congress recognizes, gentlemen, the efforts which 
to this end the great majority of you are making, and 
• ardently hopes that the others will soon be willing to 
join them. 

The great principle of obligatory arbitration has 
happily been approved by you ; but this is not sufficient. 
A permanent general treaty of arbitration, as complete 
as possible, ought to result from your deliberations. If, 
however, as we hope will not be the case, the plenipo- 
tentiaries of any power should not consider it their duty 
to sign such a treaty before your separation, all the 
other delegations should nevertheless conclude one, and 
we are convinced that the powers which may abstain, 
when they come better to understand their interests and 
obligations as civilized nations, will not delay to claim 
their place in the juridical union of the'world. 

The Congress has reason to fear that obligatory arbi- 
tration will not be extended by you to differences of 
every kind. It therefore calls your attention to the 
necessity of an organization for the friendly solution of 
disputes which may not be settled by obligatory obliga- 
tion, by means of a well framed system of conciliation, 
or mediation, to which the disputing parties could not 
under any pretext decline to have recourse before resort- 
ing to any warlike measure. It is only in this way that 
recourse to the institutions created by the Hague Con- 
ferences can be always assured. 

The friends of peace of all countries will be pleased to 
see added to the Court of Arbitration established by the 
Convention of 1899 a permanent international court of 
justice to which the powers may have prompt and easy 
recourse. 

Finally, the Congress desires that the work of your 



deliberations may be carried forward and completed by 
a future conference, of which you yourselves shall deter- 
mine the conditions. And it believes that you would 
render a great service to human progress by assuring, 
through a permanent general committee, serious prepara- 
tion for the labors of future periodic conferences; this 
committee to consist of representatives of the powers, 
either ordinary or extraordinary, accredited with this 
special mission to The Hague. It would, in particular, 
be of the highest importance that this permanent com- 
mittee should be charged by you with the preparation of 
a code of public international law, to be submitted for 
approval to the various governments. 

The Sixteenth Universal Peace Congress ardently de- 
sires, Mr. President and gentlemen, that the greatest pos- 
sible success may attend your final meetings, and thus be 
fixed in history the importance of your role in the life of 
the nations and in the organization of general peace ; and 
it addresses to you the expression of its most devoted 
fraternal sentiments. [Signed] L. Quidde, President. 

A PERMANENT COURT AND PERIODIC CONFERENCES. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, believing 
that the peaceful and legal solution of international dis- 
putes, however trifling they may be, is a great moral ad- 
vance, and admitting the fundamental importance of the 
permanent Court at The Hague, hopes that its influence 
will be extended by the institution of a tribunal sitting 
permanently, and that international conflicts, whatever 
their nature, will be submitted to its jurisdiction. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, having 
confidence in the wisdom of the Hague Conference, 
hopes that it will not adjourn without having assured in 
some effective way the permanence and regular perio- 
dicity of the exercise of its powers. 

PROHIBITION OF WAR LOANS. 

Whereas, it is contrary to the rules and principles of 
neutrality that a belligerent nation should make a war 
loan, or even a loan of any kind, in time of war, in a 
neutral country, the Congress expresses its desire that 
the resolution put before the second Hague Conference 
by Colonel Borel, on behalf of the Second Commission, 
should be completed by a complementary resolution de- . 
ciding that a belligerent nation has not the right of 
negotiating a loan in any neutral country, and that 
neutral states are bound, as far as possible, to prohibit 
the issue of such loans within their territory. 

BELLIGERENT RIGHTS FOR WEAKER PEOPLES. 

The Congress, while adhering to its former resolutions 
as to the regulation of war being outside its province, 
invites, in a spirit of justice and humanity and in the 
interests of the peace of the world, the governments of 
civilized countries to apply to so-called minor popula- 
tions, whether subject or independent, the provisions 
relating to the laws and customs of war contained in the 
Convention of July 29, 1899, which protect their per- 
sons and property. 

THE MOROCCO QUESTION. 

Whereas, the obligation undertaken by one or more 
civilized states to keep order in, or to police, a less 
civilized country may, on occasion, degenerate into a war 
of conquest against the country or even an armed con- 
flict amongst the civilized states interested in the main- 
tenance of order therein, the Congress expresses the 
opinion : 
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1. That operations undertaken in Morocco by France 
or Spain should be strictly limited to the reestablish- 
ment of order and assurance of the safety of foreigners. 

2. That the police power in Morocco, even if it should 
still be entrusted to a limited number of states, should 
preserve, as in Macedonia and Crete, an entirely inter- 
national character, by virtue of an exact agreement to 
this effect between the interested powers in completion 
of the Act of Algeciras. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, recogniz- 
ing how difficult it is to come to a complete agreement 
touching the total simultaneous disarmament of nations, 
because of their different political situations, hopes that 
the nation which has the least to fear for its indepen- 
dence and its national integrity may set the example of 
a reduction of armaments ; this reduction, in view of its 
great economic gain to the population of the state taking 
such action, would soon be followed by some other nation, 
and in the end by all the nations of the world. 

The Congress is of opinion that the civilized powers 
should mutually guarantee the inviolability of their ter- 
ritories by binding treaties, in order that a commence- 
ment of disarmament may be made within a measurable 
limit of time. 

The Congress decides that the Berne Peace Bureau 
nominate an international commission for the study of 
the question of limitation of armaments. 

APPRECIATION OF MR. STEAD. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, in recog- 
nition of the great services rendered to the cause of 
peace by Mr. William T. Stead during the sessions of the 
second Hague Conference, expresses to this gallant 
apostle of peace its hearty congratulations and its warm 
appreciation. 

LEGAL PROTECTION OF LABORERS. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress expresses 
its hearty sympathy with the efforts of the International 
Association for the Legal Protection of Laborers, and 
congratulates the International Labor Office on its first 
success, the Berne Convention of 1906. 

AN ENLIGHTENED PATRIOTISM. 

The Congress urges on instructors of youth to lay 
special stress on the fact that the moBt enlightened pa- 
triotism is that which will form a fraternal bond between 
the nations. 

ANTI-MILITARISM AND PACIFISM DISTINGUISHED. 

The Sixteenth Universal Peace Congress recalls the 
fact that pacifism is the union of men and women of all 
nationalities engaged in seeking the means of suppressing 
war, establishing an era without violence, and settling all 
international difficulties by just methods. The Congress 
declares that pacifism is entirely independent of the so- 
called an ti- patriotic or anti-militarist agitation which is 
being carried on at the present time in various countries 
where compulsory service exists. 

The pacifism which aims at organizing peace is op- 
posed to civil as well as to international war. Any sug- 
gestion to the contrary can only emanate from persons 
who misinterpret pacifism either through ignorance or 
bad faith. 



SUPPRESSION OF JINGOISM. 

The Congress expresses its cordial approval of the 
proposal to be made by the German " Freisinnige Volk- 
spartei" at their forthcoming meeting in Berlin, that 
jingoism should be opposed at every opportunity ; that 
friendly relations between nations should be promoted 
by interchange of visits by members of Parliament and 
other representatives of the people ; and that effort 
should be made by these and other means to promote 
friendship and remove misunderstanding. 

The Congress commends this action to all political 
parties and to the Berne Peace Bureau and the Peace 
Societies of all countries. 

AN INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The Congress learns with great satisfaction that the 
Minister of Public Instruction of the French Republic is 
disposed to take the initiative in calling an intergovern- 
mental conference, charged with the duty of studying the 
best means of organizing an international system of edu- 
cation. 

This system should include the elaboration of a pro- 
gram of the various grades of instruction which, carried 
out in certain institutions of the different countries, 
along with the national system of education, would per- 
mit students to pass in turn from one country to another 
without prejudice to their studies. The conference 
should determine the conditions governing the use of 
international diplomas serving as sanctions to these 
studies, as well as the conditions determining the equiv- 
alence of these diplomas with national diplomas. 

The Congress hopes that the governments will mani- 
fest at an early day their desire to take part in such a 
conference. It invites peace workers to take the steps 
necessary to secure this result. 

The Congress notes the importance of various associa- 
tions for the study of languages, that vacation courses 
are open to foreigners in a certain number of universities, 
notably in France, as means of promoting cordial under- 
standing between nations, and calls on each of its mem- 
bers to contribute towards the creation or development of 
similar associations. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE COLLEGES. 

Whereas, fifty-three colleges and universities of 
America, with over fifty thousand students, and over fif- 
teen thousand European students, enrolled in sixty-three 
different universities, have already organized to promote 
fraternal international relations, this Congress heartily wel- 
comes them as important collaborators and recommends : 

1. That national and international peace congresses 
hereafter invite these organizations to send professors 
and students as accredited representatives. 

2. That the Peace Bureau at Berne, with the aid of 
the Correspondence Bimensuelle, be the medium of com- 
munication between such organizations. 

3. That a special university budget, to be administered 
by a special committee appointed by the Berne Bureau, 
be collected by the payment of ten cents a year by every 
member of the organizations in these above-mentioned 
institutions. 

4. That the Berne Bureau take the initial step in pro- 
posing these measures to said congresses and organizations. 
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Be it resolved by this Congress respectfully to recom- 
mend to the Peace Bureau at Berne the transmission of 
an appropriate appeal to students of the various educa- 
tional institutions of the world, soliciting their active sup- 
port of our movement and requesting them to distribute 
this appeal in thousands of copies in all the universities. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 

Considering the fact that the institutions created to 
promote social education, university extension, popular 
universities, etc., may render invaluable service for the 
propagation of peace ideas, the Congress expresses the 
wish that all peace workers should, by giving lectures 
and raising discussions in these institutions, contribute to 
the creation of a more enlightened public opinion on the 
obligations of international justice. It recommends the 
employment of lantern slides in peace lectures. 

PEACE DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The Sixteenth Peace Congress, considering the impor- 
tance of the step taken by the Italian Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction and confirmed this year by his successor 
and also adopted by the Hungarian Minister of Public 
Instruction, — namely, that the pupils of the state schools 
shall attend Peace Day (Feb. 22), which attendance will 
have the result to acquaint the youths with love for peace 
and humanity, — addresses its felicitations to the govern- 
ments both of Italy and Hungary, and points out this 
great and beneficent example to the peace societies in 
the hope that through their efforts the same course will 
be followed by all the governments. 

TO TAKE THE " BIG STICK " OUT OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

The Congress recognizes that a reform of school disci- 
pline is indispensable in order to make effective the ideas 
of pacifism and conciliation in education. 

Without underrating the value of obedience and strict 
discipline, we ask that, at a time when even in the armies 
themselves the employment of violence, of blows and 
insults, has been condemned and tends more and more to 
disappear, obedience founded on fear should be replaced 
in schools by obedience founded on confidence, esteem 
and affection. The spiritof oppressive authority and the 
employment of force should be replaced by the spirit of 
independence and free self-control. 

In this way we may realize the evolution of education, 
which tends to pass from the unthinking habit imposed 
by simple training to the voluntary subordination of the 
individual to the collective wisdom and to conscious self- 
discipline arising out of conviction. 

NATIONAL COUNCILS. 

The Congress expresses the wish that in each country 
a national council may be organized, composed of men 
and women representing various departments of human 
activity, which shall undertake peace propaganda with a 
view of influencing (1) journalists, (2) the clergy, (3) 
teachers, (4) business men, acting independently but in 
close cooperation with existing organizations. 

INTERESTING THE CHURCHES. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress takes 
notice of the thesis of Rev. Rohleder on the subject, " The 
Peace Movement from the Standpoint of Religion and 
the Churches," and resolves that a commission be 
appointed consisting of persons interested in religion and 
of representatives of the different religious societies, 



and that this commission make suggestions to the next 
International Peace Congress, how the different churches 
and sects are to be brought in closer touch with the 
peace movement. 

[The matter of interesting the churches was left to a 
committee to be organized later among the various peace 
workers in different countries, who may offer their ser- 
vices to the secretary of the Congress for this work]. 

MONUMENTS IN HONOR OF PEACE. 

Considering that great works of sculpture, through 
their direct and vivid appeal, have always been a most 
important factor in stirring the imagination and influ- 
encing the sentiment of the masses, and that heretofore 
public monuments have been largely devoted to the com- 
memoration of warlike events and war heroes ; 

The Congress expresses the wish that, hereafter, all 
those interested in the cause of peace should encourage 
the erection of monuments celebrating peace and honor- 
ing the heroes and pioneers of the peace movement, in order 
to inspire a love and enthusiasm for the peace sentiment, 
and a reverence for those who have given their lives to 
organize the world for peace. The Congress has heard 
with satisfaction of the plan to secure the erection of the 
great monument designed by the well-known sculptor, 
Frederick MacMonnies, representing "the Triumph of 
Peace," and recommends to the peace societies and the 
friends of peace to aid and encourage the movement to 
secure the erection of this monument. 

THE USE OF ESPERANTO. 

In order to reduce the great difficulties and loss of time 
arising in international congresses out of the diversity of 
languages, difficulties which, notwithstanding the modi- 
fications introduced in the rules for the conduct of busi- 
ness, weigh so heavily on the peace congresses, the Con- 
gress decides that, at and after the next Congress, Es- 
peranto can be used during the debates. 

The Congress learns with satisfaction that thirty-five 
peace societies have already informed the International 
Bureau that they are ready to correspond in Esperanto. 

It recommends their example to other societies, and 
hopes that henceforth those societies which correspond in 
Esperanto may be designated by a star on the list of the 
organs of the peace movement. 

In consideration of the resolution adopted by the First 
Universal Peace Congress and by the Ninth and Four- 
teenth Congresses regarding an auxiliary international 
language, the Congress expresses the desire that Esper- 
anto be taught in the schools as an auxiliary international 
language, and requests the International Peace Bureau to 
transmit this desire to the different governments. 

THE NOBEL PRIZE. 

Whereas, The Committee of the Nbbel Peace Prize 
has determined that it is within their jurisdiction to grant 
such prize to societies as well as to individuals ; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the President of this 
Congress be empowered and instructed to address a com- 
munication to the president of the Nobel Committee 
praying such committee to grant to the Bureau Inter- 
national de la Paix the Nobel Peace Prize for the year 
1908. 

FUNDS FOR PEACE PROPAGANDA. 

1. The Congress recommends that more practical and 
intelligent measures should be taken by all peace workers 
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to enlist the interest of generous and wealthy givers to 
help sustain our cause. The success of such efforts should 
be the more easily obtained because of the fact that the 
advancement of this movement by diminishing the perils 
of war would result in doing away with many existing 
moral and material evils, and would also render available 
for the solution of the most pressing social problems the 
enormous sums of money which are expended to pay for 
useless armaments. 

2. The Congress recommends that efforts be made to 
obtain money for prizes to be offered in the different 
countries for the most practical proposals for obtaining 
necessary funds for propaganda. The initiative may be 
taken by the Berne Bureau in conference with the peace 
workers in each land. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION PROGRAM. 

The following resolution, recommended by Commission 
"C" and representing the work of several American 
members, was referred to the next Congress : 

The commission recommends : 

1. That special stress be laid upon international justice 
as the foundation upon which permanent peace must 
repose. 

2. That the various peace organizations in all countries 
should cooperate with each other and with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, wherever possible, for the carrying 
out of the resolutions approved by said Union at London 
in favor of: (1) Periodic conferences of the govern- 
ments ; (2) a general treaty of arbitration granting juris- 
diction to the International Court in a defined area ; 
(3) investigation, conciliation or mediation in all cases, 
prior to appeal to arms ; (4) such national study of the 
question of limitation of armaments as must precede a 
fruitful international discussion of this question ; (5) in- 
violability of private property at sea in time of war; 
(6) annual grants by national governments in aid of the 
Interparliamentary Union and in furtherance of inter- 
national peace. 

3. That a special commission, composed of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of this Congress, the President and 
Secretary of the Berne Bureau and such other persons as 
they may designate, take such steps as may seem expedi- 
ent for the carrying out of these resolutions, and espe- 
cially the resolution in favor of a peace budget to be 
expended as may seem proper to the governments making 
such appropriations ; but the committee is charged with 
the duty of formulating and presenting to the proper 
persons a plan of expenditure in the organization of in- 
ternational visits by lawmakers, editors, educators, etc. 

4. That the said special committee assist, whenever 
possible, in the strengthening of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and especially by propaganda, with a view to 
securing declarations by candidates for national parlia- 
ments in favor of the purposes of the Interparliamentary 
Union and assurances that they will join the said Union 
and prosecute its work, if elected to their national 
parliaments. 

APPEAL TO THE NATIONS. 

S'his Appeal to the Nations, on account of the death 
r. Ducommun, Secretary of the Berne Peace Bureau, 
who had usually prepared the Appeals, had to be hastily 
drawn up at the last moment, and is therefore much 
briefer and legs satisfactory than usual.] 



The Anglo-French agreement has been followed by 
an Anglo-Russia agreement. Questions which had been 
pending for years have been settled by the negotiations 
of a few months. The event has shown that the sup- 
posed irreconcilable antagonism of the nations was a 
pure phantom. During the last few years a series of 
alliances and ententes have bound together almost all the 
European states. 

The possibility of an international organization has 
been demonstrated by the friendly cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of all the powers at The Hague, for a period 
of three months. The civilized world is ripe for federa- 
tion. It exists already in fact. But unhappily it does 
not exist in law, and armaments are becoming more for- 
midable and more ruinous than ever. By a contra- 
diction which seems truly revolting, the less the danger 
of attack, the greater the preparations for war and for 
defense. 

Such opposition between the social state of the civil- 
ized world and its political institutions cannot last for- 
ever. The so-called governing classes cannot divest 
themselves of their true function, which is to march 
boldly forward in the interests of the people. 

If these so-called governing classes persist in mis- 
understanding the needs of our time, if they are so blind 
as to hinder progress instead of accelerating it, they will 
bring upon themselves and on civilized society the most 
grave dangers. Instead of organizing in time the federa- 
tion of Europe, they will help to bring about the most 
terrible social disasters. 



Correspondence. 

[Though somewhat late, we are glad to publish this letter 
from Sir Thomas Barclay, whose eminent services to the cause 
of international arbitration and peace are well known. — Ed.] 

Editor op the Advocate of Peace : 

In your always excellent Advocate op Peace, which 
I never fail to read from beginning to end, I find in the 
July number an error which I should like to correct. At 
page 159, referring to the International Conciliation 
Association having taken as a part of its work the pro- 
motion of international visits, you cite a number of cases 
which you seem to attribute to this excellent institution. 
It has such a good record that I may ba permitted to 
point out that it was the International Brotherhood 
Alliance which began this work of international visits 
and has made such visits its chief object. Of the visits 
you mention, those between the workingmen of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Germany have taken place 
or are taking place under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood Alliance. The intermunicipal visits 
were suggested and negotiated exclusively by myself, and 
if I claim to be identified with them it is that I have no 
right to let others have the credit of the work, which has 
been extremely difficult and absorbing. 

As regards intercommercial visits, I may also claim 
that the first of them, the meeting in Paris in 1900 of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain, 
was also entirely my work. Others will no doubt claim 
the authorship of several of the other items you mention. 
There is work in international visits for every one. But of 
all these visits, those which have been most prolific, both 
from the point of view of friendly feeling and of the 
educational benefit derived from them, are certainly those 



